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were administered by ten standing committees, the superintendent having 
little to do with even so specialized a function as that of selecting teachers. 
Apparently the community was in general indiflferent toward matters affecting 
the welfare of the schools. In order that an effective administration may be 
set up, the report asserts that certain specific steps must be taken: 

1. Eliminate the subdistricts, except for attendance purposes. 

2. Eliminate the local commissionerships, and have board members elected at 
large. 

3. Provide a small board of men and women who will be beyond the reach of 
local, petty, personal, and political influence. 

4. The board should delegate responsibility and authority to its chief executive, 
provide the necessary means, demand results, and then stand aside and let the super- 
intendent and his organization get results. 

5. The board should adopt impersonal ways of checking up results, efficiency, 
and economy. 

6. The board should take the community into its confidence fuUy, at all times, 
and keep the public informed as to policies, needs, and results [p. 12]. 

Since certain of these changes involve legislation, the basic principles on 
which a legislative program should be formulated are presented in the form of a 
summary of the things to be provided for in the reorganization. In this 
summary, a clear distinction is drawn between matters which are subject to 
legislative action and those which should be taken care of by action of the 
adm.inistrative board, and the relation of the board to the chief executive and 
other officers is defined by a classification and enumeration of the principal 
pwwers and duties of each. It is significant to note that a type of reorganiza- 
tion following the lines suggested in this program was approved by the board 
and indorsed by important associations of the city within a short time after 
the report was made. 

Other sections of the report deal with finance, the school plant and a 
needed building program, high-school organization and curricula, the ele- 
mentary schools, and certain special subjects and activities of the educational 
program. WhUe the omission of statistical and descriptive material will be 
regretted by those whose interests prompt them to seek such data, the compact 
form of the digest of conclusions and recommendations of the survey staff makes 
the report a convenient handbook on certain phases of school administration. 

N. B. Henry 



Vocational guidance. — ^The problem of civics instruction and occupational 
study courses for boys and girls in the upper grades of the elementary school 
has attracted a great deal of attention, and, while there is nothing approaching 
common agreement either as to content or as to method of treatment, all are 
agreed that young people of this age should begin to think effectively about 
opportunities for and the requirements of service in the community. 
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A recent text' intended for use with sixth- or seventh-grade pupUs is so 
arranged as to present for reading and discussion topics which bear upon fun- 
damental community service co-operation and at the same time lend themselves 
to a treatment of the matter of occupational choice without forcing this issue 
beyond the point of natural interest and appeal. 

The significance of training is kept before the pupils through the discussion 
of such topics as "Education for Better Service" and "Preparing for Promo- 
tion." A rational basis is provided for the consideration of occupational choice 
through an analysis of problems relating to co-operation between communities 
and individual community service, and by a practical discussion of "The Joy 
of Work." At the close of each section is presented a Ust of things to do and 
talk about. The problems and topics suggested are such as call for personal 
investigation and reaction on the part of the individual pupil. 

The book is interestingly written and well illustrated. It should prove 
especially helpful to teachers or counselors dealing with upper-grade or jimior 
high school pupils, not necessarily as a text but as a basis for occasional con- 
ferences. It should, however, be available for general class use. 

E. T. FiLBEY 

Improving thinking. — ^The emphasis in most of the literature relating to 
the thought process has been upon such topics as the nature of thinking, its 
physiological and psychical aspects, the mental processes of thinkers, and the 
more purely psychological nature of thinking. Interesting and valuable as 
this is, it is not nearly so important to the practical schoolman as the appUca- 
tion of these principles to the more pressing problem of improving the function. 
Especially is this true because many of the teachers upon whom falls the burden 
of trying to improve thinking have not acquired a suflScient professional back- 
ground to understand the more technical literature. 

It is to meet this demand that Mr. Boraas has recently prepared a book' 
which deals in a comprehensive manner with the problem of developing a 
superior t)fpe of thinking in the schools. The author has in his Preface thus 
summarized the reasons for the book: 

The main purpose of this book is to discover the principal types of thinking which 
are required in everyday life, and to indicate practical ways and means for their 
development in the ordinary school [p. vi]. 

After j)ointing out the importance of thinking and showing how it produces 
efficiency, the author gives the following types of thinking: "Individual 
Judgment," "Co-operative Thinking," "Thmking as Others Thmk," "Initia- 
tive in Thinking," "Imaginative Thinking," "Solution of Everyday Prob- 

' Isaac Doughton, Preparing for the World's Work. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1922. Pp. 223. $1.00. 

^Julius Boraas, Teaching to Think. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 
xi 4-289. 



